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I have lived to see tie pride of Britain disgrace the very name of it**
Not since an enemy sailed up the Medway had such shame befallen
the Navy.

Meanwhile on the evening of the 27th the Cabinet, faced by the
gravity of the situation, resolved that the Admiralty must swallow
its pride and go down to Sheerness. A new Royal Pardon was made
out specifically covering the post-Spithead mutinies. That night
Spencer, accompanied by two colleagues and the Secretary of the
Board, set off again on his travels. But on reaching Sheerness on
the 28th, he found what he had already suspected, that the Fleet's
attitude was not unanimous and that many of the men were already
sickening of Parker's presumption. He therefore refused to receive
the delegates and, remaining in the Dockyard Commissioner's
house, used old Admiral Buckner as an intermediary. And as
Parker refused to abate anything from his demands, the First Lord
presently returned to London with his mission unaccomplished.
With Parker to deal with, it is doubtful if any other course was
ever possible.

It was now war to the knife. Neither side would admit of com-
promise. While the mutineers were enthusiastically welcoming
Duncan's absconding battleships, the Government was giving orders
to cut their communications with the shore. All fraternisation
between the Fleet and the Army was stopped and the sailors were to
be resisted by force if they attempted to land. A Bill was hurried
through Parliament extending the death penalty to persons having
intercourse with rebellious seamen. Finally the provisions of the
Fleet at the Nore were stopped. These measures^which passed both
Houses with only one dissentient vote, were stein in the extreme.
But they reflected the mood of the nation. They were an instance
of the English method of grappling with a problem only when it
became unmistakably dangerous but then doing so without second
thoughts or hesitation. For the rulers of England weakness was a
thing of the past.

Nor did they stand on pride. The Army, whose loyalty was so
vital in that hour, was treated with a new consideration. Increases
in pay long asked for in vain by the military authorities were
immediately granted by Parliament. The soldiers responded cheer-
fully: having been so often sneered at by the seamen for their
inefficiency and defeats, it was a pleasant change to become the